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I have selected seven major ways in which modernizing leaders in the heartland
of the West achieved their social power in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries:

They mobilized the political power of the nation-state.

They railed against religious establishment and rallied round religious freedom.

They lit the secular lamp of enlightenment.

They ignited the torch of democratic revolution.

They energized massive industrial urbanization.

They preached redeeming faith in popular education.

They launched their ''civilizing mission" to embrace the world.

The first six will be discussed in this and succeeding chapters of Part III; the
seventh will be discussed in Part IV.

A.   THE MOBILIZING POWER OF THE NATION-STATE
The process of nation building which had been underway for a long time in Western
Europe came to fruition by the end of the nineteenth century. Political authority at
the national levels of government gained the upper hand over the conflicting localisms
and the competing particularities inherited from medieval times. This centralizing
movement signaled a widespread decline of local autonomy and the transfer of the
center of political gravity from the locality to the nation. Where the feudal institutions
had been strongest, as in France, the centralizing reaction was strongest; where feudal
institutions were virtually absent as in British North America extreme centralization
was less necessary. But the essence of modernity in government was not simply greater
political institutionalization as described in Chapter 6, but rather the growing capacity
of the political system to cope with an increasing range and complexity of public and
private affairs and to cope with them rationally, effectively, and adaptably.
Especially important in this regard was the development of efficient bureau-
cracies for the conduct of the public business. A succinct summary of Max Weber's
views which are basic to many definitions of a modern system of public administration
is given by Joseph LaPalombara:
The crucial characteristics of bureaucracy, in the classical sense, are: (1)
specialized, highly differentiated administrative roles, (2) recruitment on the
basis of achievement (measured by examination) rather than by ascription, (3)
placement, transfer, and promotion on the basis of universalistic rather than
particularistic criteria, (4) administrators who are salaried professionals who view
their work as a career, and (5) administrative decision making within a rational
and readily understood context of hierarchy, responsibility, and discipline.12
The necessity of building a well-developed system of organized education to give
Joseph LaPalombaxa (ed.), Bureaucracy and Political Development, Princeton University Press,
Princeton, N.J., 1963, pp. 49-50.